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We are thus introduced to a language which, in comparison 
with that of the oldest manuscript Irish, was highly flexional, and 
had a well-established and more or less stereotyped orthographical 
tradition totally different from the manuscript tradition. At the 
time when the inscriptions were cut, this inflexional language, as 
a spoken tongue, was dead ; the peculiar forms used in the inscrip- 
tions are archaistic survivals. The archaisms are not always philo- 
logically accurate. Sometimes names are declined with wrong 
case-endings : we have already seen a phonetic confusion between 
C and Q, which would never have happened in the time of the 
living language. The tradition is no longer healthy, and is rapidly 
heading for dissolution. 

On the other hand, such complicated forms of declension could 
not have been maintained at all, even with the imperfections and 
inaccuracies which it is possible to detect, unless some literary 
tradition had been in existence, to transport them from the ancient 
and forgotten speakers who used them in their daily conversation, 
to the inscription-writers who used them merely because * it was 
the thing to do'. 'Bought* would be written in some such way 
as bawt if English were only now beginning to be written for the 
first time: the inscription-cutters would never have known or 
cared anything about these case-endings, much less written them, 
if their inscriptions had represented the first effort ever made at 
writing down the Gaelic language. It is absolutely necessary to 
postulate an extensive literary tradition, accompanied with eluci- 
datory grammatical study, if we are to explain the phenomena of 
the inscriptions. 

But this is just what we have been seeking: and now we begin 
to suspect that in the language of these inscriptions we catch 
the last echoes of the language of the druidic literature and of 
druidic instruction. This is the secret language which perplexed 
the court of Conchobor: there is no need to look for any other. 
The language of the traditional Druidic literature was Old Goidelic 
— which, as has already been hinted, bears much the same relation 
to the earliest Irish of the MSS. as Latin does to mediaeval Italian 
or French. 

Very slight differences in a spoken language are enough to 
cause a measure of perplexity such as Conchobor suffered. It 
is not easy (experto crede) for one who has grown up amid the 
English of the Irish Pale to understand instantaneously the 
English of the Cambridgeshire peasant. The difference between 
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the literary affectations of the learned poet-judges, and the 
colloquial conventions of the illiterate chieftains, need not have 
been much greater than the difference between the French of 
the simple-minded Monsieur de Pourceaugnac in Moliere's 
lively comedy, and that of the physicians who persecuted 
him, to produce the mysteries which irritated the Ultonian 
court. I once knew a family of children who had contrived a 
private language of arbitrarily modified English words, which 
they spoke fluently, to the complete bewilderment of their 
elders. 

This, then, is the conclusion at which we arrive. The ancient 
inscriptions of Ireland and of Wales represent the end of a literary 
tradition, absolutely different from the tradition which, for us, 
is inaugurated by the earliest extant Celtic glosses and other 
literary fragments. These two traditions overlap, but do not inter- 
mingle. The one descended from a remote past of the language ; 
the colloquial speech, contemporary with its scanty extant records, 
had parted company with it. The other is a development of that 
colloquial. It is rooted in no literary antiquity : its beginnings are 
merely explanatory notes, designed to help students, whose 
vernacular was colloquial Irish, to understand words and sentences 
in Latin texts. The Church has introduced a new literature: for 
the moment, Latin is the only admissible literary language. 
Druidism is waning, but it is still a force to be reckoned with: 
its literature, with its pagan associations, is to be discouraged; 
and the archaic language which is its vehicle, must perish. But, 
as it disappears, a few ' die-hards ' write it upon the tombstones 
of their friends. 1 

The inscriptions of which we have been speaking are written 
in a peculiar alphabet, to which is given the name ' Ogham ' (in 
Old-Irish spelling ogum, ogom), a word of uncertain etymology 
and meaning. This alphabet consists of groups of strokes, from 
one to five in number, arranged in various positions about a 
central stem-line : and five other characters, a little more compli- 
cated, which, in the mediaeval MSS. where we find the alphabet 
set forth, are interpreted as diphthongs, but which more often 

1 For further details on the subject of the foregoing paragraphs, consult 
E. MacNeill, 'Notes on the Distribution, History, Grammar, and Import 
of the Irish Ogham Inscriptions', Proceedings, Royal Irish Academy, 
vol. xxvii, section C, p. 329. Idem, 'Archaisms in the Ogham Inscriptions', 
ibid. vol. xxxix, section C, p. 33. 
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than otherwise have a consonantal value in the inscriptions. The 
alphabet, as usually written, is as follows; 
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BL V S N HDT C QMGNgZ R AO U E I 

x e n <j> ffl 

Ea Oi fa Ui Ae 

The third letter is always called ' F ' in the Irish MSS. which give 
us particulars of the alphabet ; but for philological reasons, here 
irrelevant, the old value of ' V ' must be restored. In the inscrip- 
tions the sign * Ea ' must have a guttural value, which it is con- 
venient to express by 'K'; 'la', in the few cases where we find 
it in practical use, is always to be interpreted as 'P\ 'Ae' is used 
only once, in a scribble on the margin of a MS.; and there the 
context shews that it must be interpreted ( SC, 'CS', or 'X'. 

The reader has only to jot down a few sentences in this alphabet 
to convince himself that it can never have been used for any 
extended literary purpose. The short inscriptions which we pos- 
sess are the longest documents which could in reason be expressed 
by these laborious and clumsy letters — their very monotony 
would deaden all literary inspiration! — and even such inscrip- 
tions often extend along the whole length of a tall pillar-stone. 
But the Ogham letters are quite suitable for spelling out words 
and sentences by means of finger-signs. The number of the groups 
of scores, from one to five, irresistibly suggests the hand and its 
fingers. All these letters, including the group of complex characters 
at the end of the row, can be made with one hand or with both, 
held in various attitudes, and with as many fingers outstretched 
as may be required. 

Evidently this is a convenient device for secret communication. 
I have some knowledge of the common ' deaf-and-dumb ' manual 
alphabet, but I am without skill or practice in its use; and it 
would be impossible for me ex improviso to follow a rapid conversa- 
tion between two expert deaf-mutes. Two druids communicating 
by finger-signs such as these, in the presence of an illiterate or 
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semi-illiterate audience, could ' conceal their thoughts ' in perfect 
security; they could even secretly contradict what they were 
saying openly, by word of mouth ! There seems to be no reasonable 
explanation for the invention, and continued existence, of an 
alphabet so childishly unpractical, other than that it was originally 
intended as a manual sign-alphabet, and that its use as a script 
was secondary and adventitious. 

'Childishly unpractical', certainly. But when we examine it 
critically we see that its construction is very far from childish. 
There is learning behind it. Its inventor knows the difference 
between vowels and consonants — indeed, it is the only European 
alphabet which resembles that wonderful monument of phonetic 
analysis, the Devanagari script, in keeping those groups of sound- 
symbols apart. Moreover, the vowels are arranged in a phonetic 
order of tone-colour, as in this diagram : 

A 

O E 

U I 

Again, the consonants shew some rudiments of classification. 
They are divided into groups, of which one is headed by the labial 
B, another by its corresponding nasal M. The rest of the B group, 
L, V, S, N, is composed of continuative or vowel : consonant 
sounds; the next group, headed by the spirant H, contains stop 
consonants — the dentals D, T side by side, the guttural C and 
the closely related labio- velar Q side by side. The M group con- 
tains the sonant guttural G and its nasal Ng side by side, and 
also Z, R: these two likewise have some superficial relationship, 
for in certain circumstances, at least in modern Irish, the letter R 
has a 'Z' colour in its pronunciation. There can be no doubt that 
the Ogham alphabet is the contrivance of a grammarian, or, at 
least, of a phonetician. 

But not even a grammarian could invent a manual sign- 
alphabet unless he were already able to spell. Like all other 
cryptographic systems, Ogham must be founded upon some pre- 
existing alphabet. Endeavouring to identify this, it is natural 
to think first of the alphabet with which Imperial Rome endowed 
the world ; and it is usually assumed that this was the foundation 
of the Ogham cypher. The presence of Q in the Ogham favours 
the assumption : but there are some very troublesome difficulties 
in the way. Our grammarian must have made a selection from 
the Roman letters: what principle did he follow in doing so? 
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Why did he burden himself with Z and H, which are never used 
in any inscription (except in some late adaptations of the Ogham 
script to the alien Pictish language, found in the region of the 
Picts in Scotland) ? Why did he trouble to differentiate between 
U and V? or to introduce a sign for Ng? Why did he leave 
F and P out of his scheme, which, though rare, were sometimes 
wanted? These questions at least suggest the possibility that we 
may have to look elsewhere for the origin of the alphabet. 

Let us recall Caesar's statement that they — the druids — in 
secular matters make use of Greek letters: and let us remember 
also that 'Greek letters' is a vague expression, covering a long 
period in time, and a considerable range of epigraphic evolution. 
We have to bear this in mind when reading Caesar, in other pas- 
sages beside that set at the head of this chapter. Army lists were 
found in the Helvetian camp written in Greek letters (B.G. I, 29) : 
the druids habitually used Greek letters: yet Caesar, writing a 
despatch from the land of the Nervii, used Greek letters to guard 
against its being read if it were intercepted (v, 48). It is admittedly 
possible that Caesar wrote to his correspondent in some pre- 
arranged cypher involving the use of Greek letters, though 
naturally he would not share the secret of its construction with 
his readers: but even though the Nervii may have been an 
especially barbarous community, who forbade the entry of 
foreigners, the proceeding seems hazardous. Experience teaches 
us all that, disregarding the demands of courtesy, it is unwise to 
discuss secrets in an out-of-the-way tongue, trusting to luck that 
none of the bystanders will understand it : there was every chance 
that some one would be hanging about the Nervian headquarters 
who could undertake to spell the letter out. 

The extant epigraphic evidence indicates that Gaulish inscrip- 
tions from the South of France are written in Greek letters, 
because the Gauls in that region learnt to write from the Greek 
colony at Massilia; 1 those from Northern Gaul are in Roman 
characters, except on coins, some of which carry the Greek 
alphabet further north than the lapidary inscriptions. A few 
Gaulish inscriptions from Northern Italy are in the script which 
the Gauls there learnt from the Etruscans. There is no a priori 
impossibility in maintaining that it was the Greek alphabet rather 
than the Roman which afforded the foundation upon which the 
Ogham script was constructed. 

1 On the use of Greek by the Massiliotes, see Strabo iv, i, 5. 
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The alphabet of the ordinary grammars will not serve, however, 
if only because it does not possess a Q. But the Greek alphabet 
once included that letter : and if we examine the varieties of the 
Greek alphabet which contain a Q, we shall discover with sur- 
prise — it certainly surprised me — that there is one which in its 
selection of letters is to all intents and purposes identical with 
the Ogham alphabet. 

This version of the Greek alphabet is scratched upon two vases, 
found respectively at Formello near Veii, and at Cervetri, the 
ancient Caere. They are assigned to about the middle of the sixth 
century B.C. Facsimiles are accessible in various textbooks, such 
as Roberts's Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, vol. I, p. 17. The 
letters upon the vases are reversed (according to modern European 
practice), and the script proceeds from right to left: it will be 
sufficient to represent them here conventionally: 

ABr AEFZH0I KArN fflOIlMQPI TY+<DX 

abgd evzht c iklmnxop$qrs tux'p c k c 

The letter H denotes the spiritus asper, not the vowel n. All 
students of the history of the Greek alphabet know that the 
parent Phoenician alphabet bequeathed to its Greek progeny an 
embarras of sibilant riches, and that the five letters Z, EE, M, 2, 
and -f- were far more than were needed to express the sibilants 
of Greek. The last of these early disappeared altogether, though 
it lingers in the Formello-Cervetri alphabet. M ( = sh) persisted 
for a little longer, but it ultimately ceased to exercise any phonetic 
function; in the form *^ it maintained a foothold, but as a 
numerical sign only. 

Let us expunge the evanescent -f from the Formello-Cervetri 
alphabet: we should find it gone if we could discover a similar 
graffito of the fifth century. Let us imagine a druidic scholar 
of that later time adapting the twenty-five signs that remain as 
instruments for the expression of his own language. We are not 
to suppose for a moment that the prohibition of writing, in con- 
nexion with the sacred oral literature, implied a total exclusion 
of the art in other connexions. Caesar, in fact, states the exact 
contrary: 'in all other matters they make use of Greek characters/ 

Our scholar takes the alphabet as it stands, with one modifica- 
tion — a modification for which there are plenty of precedents. It 
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often happens that when one community borrows a script from 
another, it gives new values to letters that would otherwise be 
of no service. The Greeks did so, in adapting the Phoenician 
alphabet to their own use: finding a new use, as vowels, for 
some signs which originally represented consonants peculiar to 
the Semitic languages. Our druid had no use for M (sh) : but he 
felt the want of a symbol for rj, 1 and adapted for the purpose 
this otherwise useless character. The expedient was presumably 
suggested by the external resemblance of the letter to N f, or the 
Greek convention TT. 

Let the reader now copy out the Greek alphabet as set forth 
above, omitting -J-, writing c for k, and substituting rj for £ as 
the equivalent for M. Let him then turn back to the Ogham 
alphabet on an earlier page, and take each letter in order, striking 
out the corresponding Greek letter in his copy. After he has gone 
through the first four Ogham letter-groups, he will find that in 
each alphabet he is left with five letters. He will also not fail to 
notice that these letters have a close similarity in outward form; 
this has been shewn on p. 19, by writing the Greek letters above 
the Ogham signs to which each corresponds. 

The Ea sign is identical with X. The Oi sign, plus the section 
of the stem-line which its loop encloses, is identical with 0. The 
equation of the la sign to II is especially interesting. Let the 
reader make an imitation of the Greek letter II by stretching 
the thumbs in a line, apposited at the tips, and protruding the 
first two ringers of each hand at right angles to that line. He will 
find that the slightest pressure on the thumb-tips will cause the 
fingers to fall into the cross position of the Ogham letter. This will 
not happen if the index fingers only are stretched out: but we 
may suppose that the fingers were doubled to prevent the corre- 
spondent from reading the symbol as D or L. The Ui sign re- 
sembles <& written cursively (cp). The Ae sign should be a cross 
of 3 + 3 lines: it has been made into 4 + 4 simply on account of 
the physical difficulty of keeping three consecutive fingers out- 
stretched and doubling up the others. 

Thus, all of the peculiar letters which form the fifth Ogham 
group are merely equivalents, as nearly as can be conveniently 
represented by the fingers, of the residual letters of the Caere- 

1 As it is convenient to represent a single sound or a single letter by a 
single equivalent character, we shall in future represent the Ogham Ng 
by the usual phonetic convention n. 
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Formello alphabet. A mathematician might possibly be able to 
calculate the chance against the exact coincidence of these two 
alphabets being altogether fortuitous : probably it would be a figure 
as far on the way to infinity as any non-mathematician could desire. 

This comparison leads us to the further inference that in the 
so-called Ogham diphthongs, the consonantal value, for which we 
have no MS. authority but which we can infer from the ancient 
inscriptions, was primary; the vocalic value, which monopolizes 
the mediaeval manuscript alphabets, was secondary. The Greek 
values of these letters would be of little use to Celtic writers. The 
sound of ~, on the few occasions when it had to be used, could 
be represented by KZ. just as conveniently as by the clumsy sign 
in the Formello alphabet. The sound of p (II) is eschewed in 
Goidelic: that it appears in Brythonic, as a development of the 
Indo-European q 3 is beside the point, for the Ogham script is not 
associated with the Brythonic branch of the Celtic tongues. The 
three characters <D X, when the druids took over the alphabet, 
were still true aspirates (t\ i.e. t + h as in pothook, and so for the 
rest), not the fricatives which they became in later times (as th 
in moth, etc.). As such, they were of no use either to Celts or to 
Latins, and if used at all by the Celts they must have dropped 
the aspirate and become mere doublets of T, P, K. ■ In the in- 
scriptions X is indistinguishable in its use from C (^K); 1 the 
other two 'aspirates' are never used at all as consonantal signs, 
except possibly in some of the Scottish Pictish inscriptions. 

When the 'druids' first borrowed this Greek alphabet, they did 
not necessarily disturb the original order of its letters. But a 
body of teachers, whose duty it is to secure the preservation of 
an oral literature, must pay close attention to phonetics. The 
Indian grammarians did so, and the Devanagari script is the 
monument of their industry in this department of study. The 
Jewish Massoretes did so, and the huge elaboration of vowel, 
accent, and tone-marks in the Hebrew Bible testifies to their zeal 
for exactitude in reproducing traditional pronunciation. The less 
elaborate, but still punctilious notation superimposed upon the 
fundamentally consonantal script of Arabic, especially in the 
rendering of sacred texts, is analogous both in intention and in 
achievement. 

1 On Gaulish coins the name PicTiLOSis sometimes written pixtilos 
and also, apparently by a misinterpretation of the c, pistillus. See 
Blanchet, TraiU des monnaies Ganloises, vol. i, p. 135. 
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To return once more to our 'bought' analogy. We pronounce 
it bawt in current speech. But if we attached a religious importance 
to maintaining the pronunciation of words in the English Bible 
exactly as it was in the days of Wycliffe or of some other early 
translator, we should be obliged, in such sacred connexions, to 
say boxt; and we should be compelled to invent a special symbol 
for the guttural sound, which English has discarded, and to train 
our theological students in pronouncing it. To preserve a traditional 
literature against the inroads of linguistic evolution calls for a 
study of phonetics no less than of accidence and syntax : and this 
involves a phonetic classification of the symbols by which the 
sounds are expressed. 

We need not suppose that the analysis of the sounds of this 
traditional druidic language, and the adaptation to them of the 
Greek sound-symbols, was all the work of one man, or even of 
one century. Whatever may have been the steps of approximation, 
the final form of the letter-order seems to have been as follows: 

Consonants continuatives A N F 

sibilants I Z P 

gutturals and velar T M ( = ng) K 9 
dentals A T 

labials B \x 

spirant H 

Vowels A E I O Y 

Superfluous letters fflG O X T7 

Obviously this is not a perfectly scientific arrangement, but it 
is creditable : and we now proceed to shew that such an arrange- 
ment must be at the basis of the alphabetic order of the Ogham 
cypher. The inventor had to find symbols for fifteen consonants, 
five vowels, and the five superfluous letters: the five fingers, 
coupled with these groups of fives, would suggest a symmetrical 
arrangement — five rows with five letters in each. He had already 
the two bottom rows before him, in the table printed above: to 
head the other three rows he took the three letters which precede 
them, thus: 

B * * * * 

\x * # # # 

H # # * * 

A E ! O Y 

leoxn 
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and filled in the gaps with the remaining consonants in order, 
just as they come in the foregoing scheme: 

B A N F I 
nZPTM 
H K 9 A T 
A E 1 O Y 

poxn 

This was the first approximation to the alphabet, and it lasted 
long enough to establish for it the native name B-L-N (in Irish, 
beith-luis-nion) t which it maintained in spite of subsequent changes. 

An improver altered the vowel-order from the traditional alpha- 
betic to a stricter phonetic arrangement. With it he shifted all 
the consonant groups. It looks as though the alphabet had been 
conceived of vertically rather than horizontally — associating to- 
gether letters with the same number of scores, rather than those 
with scores in the same position. The effect of this change (which 
did not affect the otiose superfluous letters) was as follows : 

BFIAN 
pTMZP 
H AT K 9 
AO Y E I 

Eeoxn 

A further shift brought the consonant group with long scores 
to a position next to the vowel group with long scores — 
reversing the u and the H groups in the above table. This 
accentuated the inconvenience of trying to distinguish between 
these two long-score groups when represented by finger-signs : an 
inconvenience at least sometimes evaded by giving to the super- 
fluous consonants the sense of the vowel just above. And it will 
be noticed that the figures have a chance resemblance to one 
another in their Greek forms. H is something like A ; like O ; 
<t> like Y; X (especially when it is written in the form \j/, as it 
actually is at Cervetri) is like E, and TT like I. Thus it comes about 
that these letters are provided with vowel or diphthong values 
in the manuscript tradition, and their true, but unnecessary, con- 
sonant values are forgotten. 

Finally, and after Caesar's time, the druids abandoned the 
Greek for the dominant Roman letters. All bilingual Ogham 
inscriptions are accompanied by Roman, never by Greek letters, 
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and no trace suggesting the continuance of Greek letters appears 
to have survived. This induced a slight shift in the B group. 
F {digamma} was now represented by V, as was also the vowel V ; 
it was convenient to have the now identical letters represented 
by signs which used the same number of digits. This had the 
further advantage of bringing the related sounds S and Z into 
the same relative position, each in its own group. About the same 
time, probably, the extra characters, which had become alternate 
vowel-signs, were rearranged into a symmetrical order. The cross 
characters, like the linear characters, are placed in the order of 
the number of fingers required to make them, two, four, and eight : 
and then the two loop characters are alternated with them. This 
is the proper order, as the tract on Ogham in The Book of Bally- 
mote makes clear: following an old mistake, which goes back at 
least as far as the time of General Vallancey, printed books often 
transpose 'la' and 'Ui\ In this laborious way the alphabet 
seems to have finally attained to the order of letters set out at 
the beginning of the present discussion. 

All the foregoing argument may seem fantastic, over-elaborate, 
and far-fetched to the reader. But it explains, better than any 
other theory that I can hit upon, certain facts that call for explana- 
tion ; and it explains them completely. These facts are : 

(1) The letters of the Ogham alphabet are exactly the same 
selection as the letters of the Formello-Cervetri alphabet, allowing 
for the early disappearance of -f-, and giving a new value to the 
otherwise useless M. No other alphabet can have been used as 
a basis without forcing us to assume an arbitrary selection of 
letters, which does not actually correspond to the needs of the 
Ogham writers. 

(2) Five letters of the Formello-Cervetri alphabet proved by 
experience to be superfluous ; but being in the alphabet they were 
allowed to remain there. The Ogham symbols representing them 
are as close as may be to a manual reproduction of the original 
forms of those letters. 

(3) The Ogham alphabet certainly betrays the work of an 
inventor with some skill in phonetics. Its Irish name indicates 
that for some time after its first invention its first three letters 
were B-L-N. The separation of the vowels and consonants, the 
arrangement of the vowels in a phonetic order, and the vertical 
or horizontal juxtapositions of letters having cognate sound 
values cannot be accidental. 
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(4) The Ogham alphabet is associated in its inscriptions with 
an archaic form of the Gaelic language artificially preserved, and 
appears to be based on a form of the Greek alphabet. According 
to Caesar's testimony, and to legitimate deductions that can be 
drawn from it, the druids had an archaic language, artificially 
preserved; and they made use of Greek characters. 

These are facts, not theories; and the explanation given above, 
which may now be summarized, fits them exactly. 

(1) An early form of the Greek alphabet, current in some parts 
of Italy, was borrowed by the druids in Southern Gaul for the 
purpose of writing (though not of writing their sacred texts), 
probably some time in the fifth century B.C. 

(2) The letters of this alphabet were rearranged on a phonetic 
basis, to assist students in learning to pronounce the sacred texts 
with the necessary exactitude. 

(3) The alphabet called Ogham was invented on the basis of 
this phonetic rearrangement, for the sole purpose of secret com- 
munication by means of manual signs. It was never intended to 
be written: its use as a script probably began in short private 
messages, nicked on slips of wood and sent from a druid to some 
colleague at a distance — the nicks representing the outstretched 
fingers. It is to be noticed that this involved the restoration 
of the original vowel-signs. The new vowels, based on the super- 
fluous consonants, were convenient to frame with the fingers, 
but troublesome to nick upon wood. They are rare in the in- 
scriptions. 

We must not confuse the druidic adaptation of the old Formello- 
Cervetri Greek alphabet with the later adaptation, to which 
reference has been made already, of the ordinary Greek alphabet 
by dwellers in the region of Massilia. This was a perfectly inde- 
pendent process, and the two alphabets were quite distinct, though 
both of them could be described as Greek. The Formello-Cervetri 
alphabets are written, as we have seen, in a reversed form, and 
run from right to left. It is conceivable that this is why Caesar 
felt safe in writing his secret correspondence in Greek characters : 
these, being penned in the ordinary way, from left to right, would 
look like Spiegelschrift to a native scholar who happened to get 
hold of them; and Latin, written in Greek letters which seemed 
to be turned the wrong way, might have been quite a sufficient 
puzzle. We need not infer from the use of Greek letters that the 
druids were skilled in the Greek language. The druid Diviciacus 
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seems to have known no language but his native Gaulish, and 
Caesar had to communicate with him through an interpreter. On 
the other hand, the scholarly Celt who, appropriately enough, 
instructed Lucian 1 in the nature and attributes of the god Ogmios, 
was not only acquainted with Greek but had some familiarity 
with Greek literature. 

Our conclusion is that the druidic language was archaic Goidelic. 
It is in archaic Goidelic that the Ogham writers of Ireland en- 
deavour to express themselves : and there is no reason to endow 
the druids with more sacred or secret languages than one. 

'Ogham*, says the treatise on the subject which we find in 
The Book of Ballymote, ' was put together by Ogma Sun-face, son 
of Bres, son of Elada.' This conducts us into august company. 
Whatever the author of the treatise may have supposed, there is 
no shadow of a doubt that Ogma was originally a god. He was 
one of the Tuatha De Danann, the numerous pagan gods of the 
Goidelic people, whose complicated theogonia, euhemerized into 
a bald string of genealogies, is made into an ' invasion ' of Ireland 
in the history of the country concocted and taught in the native 
schools. It scarcely admits of doubt that Ogma is to be equated 
with Ogmios, the god of eloquence, whose gospel the learned Celt 
preached into the unresponsive ears of Lucian ; and what Lucian 
tells us — and it does not read like one of that ingenious scoffer's 
fabrications — is enough to shew that he was a god of the first 
rank of importance. 

But what did Ogmios or Ogma invent? Surely it did not require 
the intervention of a god to invent the puerile Ogham alphabet ! 
But a language — that might well have been the gift of a god to his 
particular votaries. The druids or their students may have specu- 
lated on how this difficult speech, which they acquired with so 
much toil, and which was so exclusively their special possession, 
came into existence. It would have required more philology than 
we can credit to them, to have realized that it was merely an 
obsolete form of the common talk of the profanum vulgus. That 
a god had endowed them therewith would be the most easily 
evolved of aetiological myths; and it would have the advantage 
of increasing the reverence in which they held it, and the care 
with which they preserved it. We suggest that ' Ogham' (however 
we may choose to spell it) originally meant the language. ' A stone 
written in Ogham' meant an inscription in the language. But as 
1 Lucian, Heracles, 1 ff. 
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the language was expressed, on such stones, in a script-adaptation 
of the finger-signs, the expression first became ambiguous (just 
as the Devanagari character may be loosely called ' the Sanskrit 
alphabet') and finally veered toward the significance of 'a stone 
written in the finger-script'. So the word Ogham became a name, 
not for the Proto-Goidelic cultivated by the druids, but for the 
secret alphabet which first began to be written down, just when 
it, and the language, and, indeed, the druids themselves, were 
passing off the stage. 

The literature of the Ogham language, as a whole, is lost for 
ever. But we possess a poetical composition which may very well 
be one of its hymns: and we have some hints as to its contents 
and its limitations. 

The poetical composition is a wild spell, said, in the tale of the 
landing of the 'Children of Mil', who, for the synthetic historians 
of early Christian Ireland, represent the latest incomers, to have 
been chanted by their chief bard, Amorgen, as he set his foot 
on the soil of Ireland. That some such spell should have been 
uttered on such an occasion is only to be expected. To set foot in 
a strange country was indeed a terrifying experience. Its unknown 
and savage inhabitants, human and animal, would be formidable 
enough; but worst of all were its unknown gods. The foreigners 
with whom the king of Assyria colonized the ravaged city of 
Samaria were devoured by lions because, they believed, 'they 
knew not the manner of the god of the land', 1 and they were 
assuredly not the only strangers who attributed misfortunes which 
befell them to a like cause. Spells and enchantments to avert the 
terrors that awaited them were an absolute necessity, if an in- 
vasion was to have propitious consequences. We need not have 
any doubt that Amorgen actually sang such spells, in the old 
story which the historians worked up into a literary form. But 
we may very reasonably question whether the chant which they 
have put into his mouth was the spell which he actually sang. It is 
quite inappropriate to the situation : and a garbled version of it 
appears in Welsh literature, in a totally different context. The 
story in which it there occurs is a late hotch-potch of tattered 
shreds and patches, professing to narrate the mystical early 
history of the bard Taliesin. In the course of the story the child 
bard is made to utter. a poem, narrating his transformations in 
previous existences: and this poem is obviously a translation into 
1 II Kings xvii. 26. 
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Welsh of as much of the song of Amorgen as the compiler could 
remember. 

What, then, is this song of Amorgen? It is a hymn, setting 
forth a pantheistic conception of a Universe where Godhead is 
everywhere and omnipotent. This interpretation has been chal- 
lenged: but it still seems to me to cover the sense of the poem 
better than any other. What we have is, of course, only a transla- 
tion, possibly an expurgated translation, into the colloquial Irish 
of the Christian historians, out of the druidic 'Ogham* speech: 
doubtless it has lost something in the process, but it is still not 
without a measure of sublimity. Of this, we feel, the Christian 
writers were conscious; amid all the wreckage of druidic tradition, 
they were unwilling to let it go ; and to avoid all risk of the charge 
of disseminating paganism, they forced it into the incongruous 
association where we now find it. God speaketh : and this is what 
He saith: 

I am wind in the sea, 

I am wave of the billows, 

I am sound of the sea : 

I am an ox of seven fights, 

I am a vulture on a cliff, 

I am a tear of the sun [ = a dewdrop], 

I am fair among flowers, 

I am a boar, 

I am a salmon in a pool, 

I am a lake in a plain, 

I am a word of knowledge, 

I am the point of the spear that fighteth, 

I am the god who formeth fire for a head 

[ = giver of inspiration]. 

Who maketh clear the ruggedness of a mountain ? 

Who telleth beforehand the ages of the moon ? 

Who telleth where the sun shall set? 

Who bringeth the cattle from the house of Tethra? 
[Tethra = the ocean : the reference 
is to the stars rising from the sea.] 

On whom do the cattle of Tethra smile? 

What man, what god formeth weapons, 

Singeth spells .... [Is it not I ?] 

The last line or two are very obscure and corrupt, and need not 
here detain us. As we read a poem like this, we cannot but feel 
that it is a very suitable preface to the hymnary of a philosophical 
school: and, like the opening chapter of the Kur'an, or like the 
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Apostles' Creed in Christendom, such a composition might well 
have been used, not merely in the studies of druidic pupils, but 
in the liturgies of public religious functions — such functions as 
that from which recalcitrants were excommunicated. Knowledge 
of its contents would thus make its way outside the druidic 
schools : was it of this hymn, or of what he had been told of the 
contents of this hymn, that Caesar was thinking, when he 
wrote that the druids taught of the stars and their motions, the 
world, the size of lands, natural philosophy, and the nature of the 
gods? 

But the canon was not confined to philosophical hymns. There 
was an historical canon as well. A list is preserved of the stories 
which historians were expected to know, and to be able to recite 
when called upon, at feasts, assemblies, and what not. Some of 
these stories are still extant, in more or less late prose versions ; 
many are totally lost; of a number of others, the general lines 
can be recovered from chance allusions. They were 350 in number; 
250 'principal stories' and 100 'subordinate stories'; and they 
were classed under the headings of destructions, cattle-raids, 
courtships, battles, tragical deaths, voyages, etc. 

The list of stories, which might not be diminished — for a com- 
plete knowledge of the whole was a necessary qualification for 
the historian — and to which, apparently, no addition was per- 
missible, was not, like the catalogue of a seaside circulating 
library, an index to the amusing fiction available. Otherwise there 
would be no point in its rigidity. Though, as we have it, the list, 
and the use made of the list, have undergone modifications due 
to the incidence of Christianity, it is the end of a tradition, going 
back into far older times. It is a summary of the historical section 
of the druidic canon. 

The hostility of the Roman emperors brought druidism to an 
end on the Continent. Whether or not their teaching was more 
perfectly preserved in Britannia (and Hibernia?), we may be 
certain that the cutting-off of the supply of Continental students 
was a heavy blow to the schools : and the growth of Christianity 
effected in no long time a complete breach in the tradition. For a 
time there appears to have been a sort of working compromise 
between the disciples of Christ and those of Ogmios. We have 
even memorials in the Ogham character of a bishop, a presbyter, 
and a deacon, as well as of other persons whose Latinized names — 
Sagittarius, Marianus, Amatus — suggest that they were Christian 
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ecclesiastics. But, quite apart from the impossibility of a perma- 
nent pact between Christianity and paganism, the druidic system 
was doomed by the democratic appeal which the new religion 
made. 

In Ireland, for example, Christianity gave an opportunity to the 
servile classes : aborigines whose masters, first Celtic-speakers and 
then Teutons, had reduced them to vassalage. These* the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, had no share in druidic learning, such 
as it was. But they had a very considerable share in the. shaping 
of the then colloquial dialect of the Irish language, and in making 
complete the already wide breach between the spoken tongue and 
the traditional 'Ogham' literary language. For when conquerors 
force upon a people a language which these do not speak by nature, 
the conquered will inevitably mould it to the phonetics and idiom 
of their own tradition. Servants, to whom the new language is 
foreign, will impart their contaminations to children under their 
charge; and thus the blunders of the unlearned will filter into 
the upper strata of society. This is what has happened to English 
as spoken in Ireland: it has assumed an Irish intonation, phonesis, 1 
and syntax, even on the lips of persons of education. It is what is 
happening now, by a curious turn of the wheel, to the artificially 
revived 'Irish' of the present generation. The spelling has been 
'simplified' to make it easy for people who originally learnt to 
spell on an English basis; and speeches and writings are riddled 
with adaptations of English words and idioms. Very probably 
certain of the peculiarities which the Irish language displays 
are due to its coexistence for some time with another, older 
speech, spoken by the majority of the population; ultimately, 
however, ousted, because Irish was the language of the classes 
that held the monopoly of domination. 

To these unlettered aboriginal folk the monasteries opened 
their doors — or some of them at least: there were exceptions. 
These people had to be taught, and means of writing the colloquial 
language had to be improvised, rather than naturally developed. 
The traditional spelling of the older language was utterly unsuit- 
able to the new, so far had the two travelled apart. No doubt the 
ecclesiastical authorities did not, at first, contemplate the literary 

1 Perhaps I should apologize for this word, which dropped uncon- 
sciously from my pen. I find it branded as 'not naturalized' in the Oxford 
Dictionary. But it is not without its usefulness, and I venture to let it 
remain. 
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use of any language but Latin; but gradually the familiar ver- 
nacular made its way. Good stories were either translated out 
of Latin, or were modernized out of the old Goidelic tradition; 
thus step by step, a new Christian Irish literature came into 
being, and the older language, the heritage of the druids, fell into 
oblivion. It is to the time of overlap, in which the druidic learning 
was gradually coming to an end, that most or all of the extant 
Ogham inscriptions are to be assigned. ' We're giving up Romani 
very fast,' said a strolling knife-grinder, of whom we shall hear 
later: 'its a-gettin' to be too blown/ In his own idiom he was 
echoing a complaint that we might have heard from an ancient 
druid. ' There is no use talking our secret language, making our 
secret signs, if our pupils change their religion, and so emancipate 
themselves from the vows of secrecy which safeguarded our 
monopoly ' would have been the substance of the druidic complaint. 
' Our symbol-alphabet is useless now, as a secret : let us keep it 
as a magic benediction for those who die in our faith and obe- 
dience/ 

But the language did not wholly die. There is a strange story 
to the effect that Colum Cille, who was a man of literary enter- 
prise, came on a visit to the dwelling of a scholar named Longarad. 
Longarad hid his books, so that Colum Cille could not see them ; 
whereupon the indignant saint uttered an imprecation against 
them, putting upon them the curse that never again should they 
be of any use to anyone. 1 And the biographer adds that the curse 
was fulfilled : 'for the books are still extant, but no man reads 
them'. Why was Longarad so churlish? What was wrong with 
the books? When a hagiographer dips his hand into the lucky- 
bag of folklore, to find miracles with which to trick out the lives 
of his heroes, that is one thing, and we take his statements in the 
spirit in which they are offered. But when he assures us in so 
many words, 'These books are even now in existence, but they 
cannot be read ', that is quite another matter. We are bound to 
accept what he tells us, unless we can prove that some contem- 
porary weighed it in the balance and found it wanting. The story 
becomes crystal-clear if we suppose these books to have been 
relics of the ancient learning and of the ancient language. Longarad 
had a pardonable pride in possessing them — a pride, however, 
tempered with uneasiness. Was it quite right to own these pagan 
things? Would Colum Cille approve of them? Might he not 

1 Martyrology of Oengus, ed. Stokes (Henry Bradshaw Society), p. 198. 
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perhaps order them to be destroyed? No bookman would take 
the risk ! So he kept his books, and they endured for a season 
after their owner had joined the druids in the world of shadows. 
And those who pored unintelligently over their mysteries con- 
soled themselves for their want of comprehension by fashioning 
this myth of a saintly curse. 

Even then, if they had got hold of the right man, they might 
have learned what was in the books. The tradition of the language 
still lived on; the last we hear of it is so late as the year 1328. 
The so-called Annals of Clonmacnois tells us that in that year 
there died a certain 'Morish O'Gibellan, master of art, one ex- 
ceedingly well learned in the ould & new law, shrill and canon, 
a cunning and skilfull philosopher, an excellent poet in Irish, 
8c an excellent eloquent & exact speaker of the speech which in 
Irish is called ogham, in sume, one that was well seen in many 
other good sciences: he was a Cannon and singer in Twayme, 
Olfin, Aghaconary, Killalye, Ednagh Downe [Tuam, Elphin, 
Achonry, Killala, Annaghdown] and Clonfert: he was officiall 
and common Judg of the whole Diocesses, & ended his dayes 
this yeare.' 

In estimating the eulogy of this Admirable Crichton, we must 
make some allowances. The original text of the Annals of Clon- 
macnois is lost, and the book is known to us only by a MS. English 
translation, in a queer Pepys-like style, made in 1627. The MS. 
of the Irish text was in many places injured and barely decipher- 
able, and we know not the translator's qualifications for the task 
which he undertook. His work does not read like what a transla- 
tion of any other volume of Irish annals would be, and we suspect 
that it is a free paraphrase rather than a literal rendering. The 
Irish text was compiled some time after 1408, the date of the last 
entry, and therefore something over eighty years after O'Gibellan's 
death. We have no information as to the authority here followed 
by the compiler, or as to the qualification of that authority to 
adjudicate upon O'Gibellan's accuracy and fluency in 'the speech 
called Ogham'. The Annals of Ulster and of The Four Masters 
both record O'Gibellan's death, but say nothing about this special 
accomplishment. Certainly a man of such diverse interests might 
have thought it worth his while to acquire some knowledge of 
the ancient speech ; and he might have had access to books, like 
Longarad's, to help him in studying it. But this story of a fluent 
speaker of 'Ogham' in the fourteenth century reminds us only 

3-2 
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too vividly of the meeting between Lamartine, on his Syrian 
travels, and a worthy who claimed to be the only person in the 
world able to converse in ancient Phoenician. When Lamartine 
very naturally asked where, in the circumstances, he could find 
a partner for his colloquies, he drew himself up impressively, and 
replied: * Monsieur , j' en fais des monologues! 1 

It is convenient to speak here in terms of Ireland, where the 
' 'Celtic" tradition has been most perfectly preserved; but it 
should not be forgotten that "Celticism" is there an altogether 
exotic growth. The "Irish" language is, in Ireland, the monu- 
ment of the most savage and bloodthirsty invasion which that 
country ever suffered — the raid of the brachycephalic horde who 
swooped on her in the middle Bronze Age, coming doubtless out 
of the land now called England, and impelled by a lust for the 
gold-fields. They had few virtues: later, but still contemporary, 
authority (Strabo) describes them, with some reserve, as cannibals. 
Like other cannibals, in Central Africa and in the Southern Seas, 
they were excellent workers in metal. In the second La Tene 
period they were subdued by an iron-using immigration, also 
questing gold: the ethnological evidence that this new people, 
who established a dominant aristocracy, was of Teutonic blood, 
is absolutely unshakable. Their use of native women, however, 
had the result, normal in such cases, of preventing their Teutonic 
tongue from ousting the Celtic, which had already "dug itself in". 

Claudius (a.d. 41-54) issued decrees expelling druids from the 
Roman Empire. Ireland, now reduced to some sort of order by 
its Teutonic masters, could have afforded them an asylum. This 
combination of Celticized Teutonic patrons, and cultured refugees 
who could not but have absorbed some veneer of Roman civiliza- 
tion, is just what is wanted to account for the literary and juristic 
efflorescence which subsequent centuries witnessed in Ireland. 
Quite possibly all Irish tales about druids, dating from before 
the decrees of Claudius, are backward projections of conditions 
actually produced in the country after, and as a consequence of, 
those decrees. 



CHAPTER II 

CRYPTOLOGY 

Cryptology may be defined as the art whereby two persons, 
A and B, interchange a communication, while withholding its 
purport from a third person Z, 1 who has cognizance of their means 
of self-expression. This may take the form of speech (overheard 
by Z) which may be secret (a) because the language is unknown, 
or (b) because the words are used with unknown meanings; 
gestures (observed by Z, consciously or unconsciously) ; or writing 
(accessible to Z) . There are thus apparently four varieties of the 
art, which, sacrificing in some measure euphony to convenience, 
we may call cryptoglossy, cryptocheironomy, cryptolaly, and 
cryptography. 

Cryptoglossy. Here A and B speak in a language unknown 
to Z. The language used may be some actual but little-known 
tongue; or an artificial jargon, slang, or argot. This method of 
secrecy has three drawbacks : it cannot be concealed from Z that 
A and B are talking secrets, which he is not allowed to share; 
proper names are not easily disguised, though in the circumstances 
of the communication it may be most important to do so ; and Z 
may actually be acquainted with the language, unsuspected by 
A and B — such improbable coincidences have a disconcerting way 
of happening. 

Cryptocheironomy, Here A and B communicate by a pre- 
arranged code of manual (or other) gestures. Card-sharpers, 
members of secret societies, etc. make much use of this method 
of secret conversation; the gestures may be so insignificant as 
actually to escape the notice of Z. If A and B communicate by 
means of the deaf-and-dumb alphabet, assuming it to be unknown 
to Z, they are practising this branch of the art. The Morse Code, 
Army Flag-signals, and the Ogham alphabet, in its original use 
as a system of finger-signs, are further examples. 

1 We shall use these symbols throughout this chapter — A and B for the 
initiates, Z for the person excluded from their secrets. They need not neces- 
sarily denote single individuals, but may stand for groups of any number 
of persons. 
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Cryptolaly. Here once more A and B communicate by speech, 
but in this case they do not use a language assumed to be outside 
Z's competence. On the contrary, they utter words and sentences 
which Z understands perfectly, but they import into them a pre- 
arranged abnormal meaning of which he is unaware. The really 
impressive performances of trick ' thought-readers ' offer excellent 
illustrations of Cryptolaly. At these displays, A borrows from Z 
a watch, keys, or anything else available. He puts questions 
about them to B, who is so placed as to be unable to see them; 
and B answers the questions correctly. The answers, of course, 
are latent in the questions — in their numerous possible nuances 
of choice and order of words, or of intonation: A and B are 
merely making mechanical use of a pre-arranged code, in which 
long practice has made them expert. 

Cryptography. This, it is needless to say, is the use of the almost 
countless varieties of secret forms of writing: or else of inks 
specially compounded to remain invisible till treated with the 
appropriate reagents. 

That Cryptology, in its several branches, was extensively prac- 
tised in Ireland is shewn by a very valuable tract to which we 
made a passing reference in the preceding chapter, covering folios 
167 S 14 to the middle of 170 verso, of the late fourteenth-century 
MS. called The Book of Ballymote, in the library of the Royal 
Irish Academy. A facsimile of the tract will be found in the 
Academy's publication of the great codex in which it occurs, 
pp. 308-14; others will be found in the Journal of the Royal 
Historical and Archaeological Association of Ireland, Series iv, 
vol. iv (1874-5), p. 202 [with a transcript of the text and a transla- 
tion] ; in Brash's Ogam Inscribed Monuments of the Gaedhil (1876) ; 
and in Calder's edition of Auraicept na nSces, the Scholars' Primer 
(Edinburgh, 1917), p. 272 [again with a transcript and translation, 
which supersede the publication of 1874]. 

I have called this a very valuable tract, in the full knowledge 
that an altogether different opinion has been passed upon it by 
many scholars. Wertlose Spielerei is one of the less severe judge- 
ments that have been expressed about its contents, in toto or in 
detail. For this the author of the tract cannot altogether escape 
from blame. He must have had a disorderly mind, and he threw 
out facts as he happened to find them , without troubling to marshal 
them in any logical or intelligible way. But though we may judge 
his methods harshly, we cannot so summarily dismiss his matter. 
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His book must be taken as a serious treatise on secret methods of 
communication. 

We can shew this best by a rearrangement of the material. 
Calder's edition makes it unnecessary to reprint the text as it 
stands; but if we adjust its contents so as to follow a logical 
classification, its real importance will become much clearer. Even 
without such a study, however, we might well pause before dis- 
missing the tract in disdain. The nature of the volume in which 
it is found almost compels us to treat it with respect. This is a 
sober compilation of learned matter, historical, genealogical, and 
so forth, contained in an enormous book of vellum, each leaf of 
which, at a guess, might have cost half-a-crown's worth of money 
in our current rate of exchange. It was intended to be a permanent 
record of facts deemed to be of importance. If it was subject to 
the inevitable limitations of knowledge, or of critical judgement, 
which hampered the scholarship of its time, that was not its 
compiler's fault : and it is incredible that after writing some 300 
pages of such material, he should suddenly begin to waste valuable 
folios with childish fatuities of the 'A was an apple-pie — B bit 
it — C cut it* order. Even before we begin to read, we must come 
prepared to find a statement, serious in intention, of what was 
accepted in mediaeval times as facts about Ogham writing, its 
origin, and its use. 

To us, Ogham letters are known as the characters in which 
certain ancient epitaphs are cut upon stone — the two or three 
surviving inscriptions on other materials scarcely count. But if we 
could transport ourselves back to, say, the fifth or sixth century, 
we should find that these tombstones were a mere by-product. 
At the time when the alphabet was in actual use, its employment 
as an instrument of magic, as a code of manual signs, or as a 
cryptographic form of writing on wood or on wax, would be of 
far greater importance. 

Probably the magical use of the script was the most important 
of all: but it is of the least significance in connexion with the 
subject of the present book, and we may dismiss with a word 
or two the little that the author of the tract before us has to say 
about this aspect of the matter. 

It begins with some particulars about the invention of Ogham, 
doubtless enshrining traditional beliefs, but here unnecessary to 
discuss. It then tells us that the first thing ever written in Ogham 
was seven strokes cut on a birch rod, which warned the mythical 
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hero Lug mac Ethlenn that his wife would be carried off seven 
times to fairyland unless she were ' protected by birch \ The story 
has become worn down to an unintelligible fragment, but it 
displays to us a practice of nicking messages upon message-sticks, 
which could be interpreted by the illuminati. Two forms of divina- 
tion by means of Ogham are also described in the course of the 
tract, called respectively Mac-ogam and Bas-ogam. 

Mac-ogam ('Son Ogham'). I cannot fully understand the 
description of this device, and I suspect that the compiler of 
The Book of Ballymote did not understand it either. But in outline 
it is a method of determining the sex of an expected child, by 
some sort of cryptographic jugglery with the name of the mother, 
or of a previous child if there has been such. 

Bas-ogam (' Palm-of-hand Ogham') is laconically and ungram- 
matically described in Latin, thus: i.e. manus aliam percutit 
lignorum. This probably means that a number of pieces of wood, 
variously marked, were thrown together, and one of them was 
picked out at random: the answer to the question propounded 
being given by the mark on the selected piece. 

Certain arrangements of Ogham characters, or of characters 
resembling them, in circles or squares (74, 75, 76, 83) x are also 
magical or mantic in purpose. They do not appear capable of being 
adapted to the service of cryptography. 

The remainder of the tract can be rearranged under the three 
heads, Cryptocheironomy, Cryptolaly, and Cryptography. Crypto- 
glossy is outside its scope. 

Cryptocheironomy is only slightly touched upon: but par- 
ticulars are given of two of the means by which the Ogham 
gestures were performed. We are told of Cos-ogam and Sron-ogam : 
Cos-ogam ('Leg Ogham*), in which the gesticulator uses the ridge 
of his shin-bone as the Ogham stem-line, and forms the letters 
with his fingers on the two sides; Sron-ogam ('Nose Ogham'), in 
which he uses the ridge of his nose in the same way. It is evident 
that the first of these could be used conveniently by a person 
seated or squatting, the second by a person standing. 

Before we go into what the tract has to teach us of Cryptolaly, 
let us look back at the Ogham alphabet printed above (p. 19) 
and remind ourselves of its essential character. The author of the 
tract describes it in verbiage needlessly, though perhaps inten- 

1 These numbers in brackets are the reference numbers in the margins 
of the facsimile plates in Calder's Aurmcept. 
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tionally, obscure. There are twenty-five letters, divided into five 
groups, of which four are formed by means of short scores, from 
one to five in number, depending from a central stem-line: the 
fifth group is composed of slightly more complex characters. It is 
important to notice that by the time of the compilation of the 
tract a few modifications had taken place in the values assigned 
to the characters. V was now F; Z is always represented by a 
MS. abbreviation or compendium for St; and the fifth group has 
completely lost its consonantal values (though some hints in the 
body of the tract shew that this has not been wholly forgotten) 
and is transliterated by diphthongs. In the subsequent pages of 
this chapter we shall use the terminology of the following table: 

The B group formed of B scores, representing the letters BLFSN 
„ H group „ H scores, „ „ HDTCQ 

,, M group ,, M scores, „ „ MGT) StR 

„ A group „ A scores, ,, „ AOUEI 

„ diphthong group, representing the letters EaOilaUiAe. 

We must now observe further that these letters are named 
acrophonically, after trees, as who should say 

B for Birch 
L for Larch 
F for Fir 

and so on. [These names, and similar names that we shall have to 
give presently, are not translations of the Irish: they are corresponding 
English names, chosen because they happen to begin with the appro- 
priate letter!] 

We may pass over a classification of the trees, with speculations 
on their relative 'nobility'; after which we come to two lists of 
Brtathar-ogam ('Word Ogham', Calder, pp. 276-89), each of them 
stated to be the invention of an ancient sage, who is named. 
These are two sets of twenty-five other names for the letters, not 
necessarily acrophonic, and of a fantastic fashion. It would be 
futile to spend time over the far-fetched attempts which the 
author of the tract makes to explain them : we content ourselves 
for the moment with noting the bare fact that they are two lists 
of names for the letters, differing from the ordinary tree-list in 
that they seem to be quite arbitrary, both in construction and in 
application. 
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Then comes a number of other name-lists, which, however, are 
less arbitrary, in that they form definite groups of things. 1 These 
lists are of two kinds. The first, like the tree-list, are acrophonic. 
Thus we have 

Linn-ogam ('River-pool Ogham'), an alphabetical list of rivers, 
as Barrow, Liffey, Foyle, etc. 

Dinn-ogam ('Fortress Ogham'), a similar alphabetical list of 
famous fortresses. 

En-ogam ('Bird Ogham'), as Bittern, Lark, Falcon, etc. 

Dath-ogam ('Colour Ogham'), as Blue, Lake, Flaxen, etc. 

Cell-ogam ('Church Ogham'), an alphabetical list of famous 
churches. 

Ogam Tirda ('Agricultural Ogham'), an alphabetical list of 
agricultural tools. 

Rig-ogam ('King Ogham'), an alphabetical list of kings. 

Ndem-ogam ('Saint Ogham'), a list of saints. 

Dan-ogam ('Craft Ogham'), a list of arts and occupations. 

Biad-ogam ('Food Ogham'), a list of foods. 

Lus-ogam ('Herb Ogham'), a list of plants. 

There are also lists of jargon words (Calder, nos. 26, 78-81) 
which appear to be alternative names for the letters. 

In the second category there is an individual name for each 
group, the letters being distinguished as one to five individuals of 
that group. This is a makeshift ; it would be impossible to compile, 
in these groups, complete acrophonic lists. Thus, in Daen-ogam 
('Person Ogham') the B group is represented by one, two, three, 
four, five men: the H, M and A similarly by groups of women , 
warriors and lads respectively. Slightly different is 

Muc-ogam ('Pig Ogham'), in which the letter-groups are named 
after swine of various stages of growth and different sex, and the 
letters in each group are distinguished by colour (one-score white, 
two-score grey, and so on with black, saffron, and blue). This, 
however, is unique; the other alphabets of this type are formed 
numerically, like the Daen-ogam given above. They are : 

Another Daen-ogam, of women : one to five women, hags, maidens, 
small girls. 2 

Ogam uscech (' Water Ogham ') : one to five rills, weirs, rivers, 
springs, 

1 Calder, pp. 288 ff. 

2 The diphthong group is ignored in all of these alphabets. 
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Con-ogam ('Dog Ogham'): one to five war-dogs, greyhounds, 
shepherds* dogs, lapdogs. 

There are others, scattered through the cryptographic lists, and 
constructed in the same way: 

Os-ogam ('Stag Ogham'), Arm ogam ('Weapon Ogham'), Muc- 
ogam (' Pig Ogham ' — the author has forgotten that he had given 
this already) , Ogam n-ethrach (' Ship Ogham ') , and Ogam cuidechtach 
('Company Ogham'), in which the letters are classified as priests, 
warriors, etc. 

But surely, the impatient reader will exclaim, all this is mere 
'A was an apple-pie' childishness! He will not be the first, by 
a long way, who has thus criticized this ancient compilation; 
I did so myself, before I came to understand its purpose. 

To explain that purpose, let us recall what we have already 
said about the drawbacks of Cryptoglossy ; that the use of a 
strange tongue ipso facto arouses the suspicions of Z, the man 
(or men) to be kept in the dark: and that even if he does not 
understand the language spoken, he will catch at the proper 
names. Supposing that Z's name is Cormac, and A has to say 
to B 'You must kill Cormac', or perhaps 'Cormac proposes to 
kill you'. Then in Z's ears his own name will stand out in a Dead 
Sea of unintelligibility, and he will realize that he is being spoken 
of in a way unfit for publication. Beyond doubt such drawbacks 
were recognized, as the fruit of actual experience. 

But now let us suppose that in some way — by an imperceptible 
gesture or otherwise — A makes B understand that he proposes to 
speak in 'fruit-ogham'. (There is no such alphabet in the Bally- 
mote list, but that is no reason why it should not have been in 
use, as well as many others.) Then he may say something like this : 

I was told that a man in Italy has succeeded in grafting cherries 
upon olive-trees. This encourages me to go on with my experiments 
in crossing raspberries and medlars. But I am surprised that the 
Italian did not rather try apricots, which are so much nicer than 
cherries. 

To the bystanders he will appear to be talking in a visionary 
way about orchard cultivation. But B will attend to nothing 
but the names of fruits, and when he has spelt out Cherries, 
Olives, Raspberries, Medlars, Apricots, Cherries, and has under- 
stood what word their initials make, the fate of Cormac, whatever 
it may be, will be sealed. 
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If A and B talked about nothing but fruit, Z would once more 
become suspicious. In a long and serious colloquy it would be 
essential to alter the alphabet from time to time; and that is why 
our author has piled up all these apparently pointless variations 
on the theme. The second group of alphabets has to be helped out 
with finger-signs; when A speaks of war-dogs and holds out four 
fingers, B will understand the letter S. Anyone who has been 
present at one of the 'thought-reading' performances, referred 
to above, will have no difficulty in believing that expert practi- 
tioners would be able to ring the changes on a number of alphabets 
in the course of a single conversation: and would completely 
baffle unauthorized hearers, even though these might have reason 
to suspect that the conversation contained matter which did not 
lie upon the surface. 1 

The genuine communication might have been of the gravest 
importance : the actual words which reached the ears of Z might 
have been frivolous or even silly, like the fruit-absurdities imagined 
above. Incidentally it suggests itself as a subject of curious 
speculation, whether these apparently foolish conversations had 
anything to do with the development of the idea that the druids 
were mere buffoons. However that may be, it may be claimed 
that this explanation of the apparently childish varieties of 
alphabets in the Ogham tract vindicates its author from the 
charge of being a mere nitwit, who wasted precious parchment 
on futilities. 

It is suggested that the chief purpose of these alphabets was 
to conceal proper names: certain devices called Caechan-ogam 
(' Blind Ogham ') and Losc-ogam (' Lame Ogham ', Calder, pp. 294-5) 
seem to have been invented for this very purpose. The explanation 
of their use is, however, not lucid, and I admit my inability to 
follow it. 

Cryptography occupies the remainder of the tract: and this 
portion of the work consists of a large number of more or less 
mechanical variations of the Ogham alphabet. 

The Ogham alphabet is itself an essentially cryptical alphabet, 
and was doubtless originally invented for cryptical purposes, for 
it certainly could never have had any extended literary use. But 
by the time when it began to be used for monumental inscriptions, 

1 The purpose of the letter-names which are meaningless jargon must be 
to r oncea! proper names by* spelling them out when A and B are talking 
in language, real or artificial maknawu to Z. 
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which were presumably intended to be read, the secret had leaked 
out, and the alphabet in its simple form could no longer be used 
for cryptical purposes: the monumental inscriptions on stone 
assuredly are not cryptograms. Hence it became necessary, 
when secrecy was required, to disguise the Ogham in various 
ways. 

Some of these disguises, to us, look like mere puerilities. We 
know the rule of ' the most frequent letter ' and can decipher, for 
example, the silly secrets of the agony column with very little 
difficulty. But it does not follow that an unauthorized intruder 
in ' Ogham ' times would enjoy our facility. It is quite likely that 
these simple modifications would prove very baffling, in an age 
where the arts of reading and writing were but little cultivated. 
Only the most verdant of agony-column greenhorns would now 
imagine that he could keep his sentiments to himself by moving 
the letters in which he expressed them forward one step (writing 
B, C, D, etc. for A, B, C, etc.) or three steps (writing D, E, F, 
etc. for A, B, C, etc.). And yet such rudimentary devices were 
enough for the private correspondence of Augustus and of 
Iulius Caesar respectively. 1 Some of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century Irish manuscripts contain cryptograms 
in which arbitrary symbols are substituted for the ordinary 
letters. At first sight these look as mysterious as Etruscan, 
but a few minutes' contemplation is usually enough to unriddle 
them. 

On the other hand there are a few examples of more elaborate 
disguises. There is an Ogham cypher written on the margin of 
the Ballymote tract at present under consideration; and another 
in the margin of The Book o/Fermoy; and I confess that the second 
of these has beaten me, and that I should certainly not champion, 
contra mundum, my views about the first. We shall return to these 
presently. 

In any case, having now (as I hope) shewn that this tract is 
to be taken seriously, it will follow that the author thought it 
worth his while to place these alphabets on record, because ex- 
perience had shewn that they were effective, for the purpose of 
concealment for which they were designed. 

Of the two kinds of cryptography, the use of cyphers and the 
use of invisible inks, only the first is known to our author. The 

1 See Suetonius, Diuus Augustus, 88; Diuus Iulius, 56. 
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forms of cypher specified by him may be classified under the fol- 
lowing heads: 
I. Anagrams. 
II. Confusion by means of arbitrary insertions. 

III. Tampering with the form of the stem-line or of the letters. 

IV. Substitutions. 

I. Of Anagrams the simplest example is (15) Ogam uird (' Order 
Ogham'), in which the letters of a name are written in the alpha- 
betical order of the Ogham alphabet — as when the name Bran is 
written bnra, or Labraid, bldraai. This is a device described by the 
grammarian Maro, of whom we shall hear in the following chapter: 
he gives examples of whole sentences written in this way, as when 
he writes spes Romanorum perit thus : rrr . ss . pp . mm . nt . ee . 00 . 
a.v.i. Of course such a cryptogram could not be resolved, in 
any reasonable time, on account of the enormous number of 
permutations that would have to be tried: but the anagram of a 
single word is usually not difficult to elucidate — it is indeed a 
common feature in the popular crossword puzzles. 

Once more, it is suggestive that the examples given are per- 
sonal names; it was probably to conceal names in a communication 
that the device was invented. If the correspondents A and B 
had serious business with Labraid, then bldraai would be fairly 
clear to both of them, but its obscurity would be sufficient to 
puzzle a third party. 

(18) Gleselgi, a word that seems to mean ' the track of the hunt ', 
is another Maronian device. It consists in separating and inter- 
lacing the syllables of two names: thus Fethnat and Segnat may 
be written fethsegnatnat. 

Nathair im cenn (' A serpent round a head ') is not strictly an 
anagram device : rather does it belong to the ' arbitrary insertion ' 
group. It may, however, be mentioned here as, like the two pre- 
ceding devices, it is used for obscuring personal names and not 
for longer messages. The name is written backward and then, 
starting with the initial (which comes at the end of what is written) 
it is written forward. Thus the name Cellach is written hcalle- 
cellach. 

Two forms may be mentioned here which will hardly fit under 
the other heads. The first of these is (31) Ogam romesc Bres ('The 
Ogham which bewildered Bres'). This consists in writing the 
name of the letter for the letter, as though one should write 
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Alpha-gatnma-alpha-mu, etc. for ' Agamemnon'. The name of this 
cypher is explained by a story to the effect that a message thus 
concealed was given to the ancient hero called Bres as he was 
going into battle, and he lost the battle because he was distracted 
by trying to read it ! 

Cend a muine (' Head in a bush ') and Cend fo muine (' Head 
under a bush') are variations of a reverse form, in which, if a 
syllable in a word is identical with the name of any letter, the 
letter is written for the syllable: thus ruts is the name of the 
letter R, so mael-r may be written for Mael-Ruis. In 'head 
in bush ' the suppressed syllable is the first of the word, in * head 
under bush' the last. 

II. The following are the varieties which come under Confusion 
by Arbitrary Insertions: 

(45) Ogam lent da reib (' Shirt-of -two-strokes Ogham'), with a 
vertical A score between every pair of letters. 

(58) Ogam ebadach ('Ebad Ogham'), with the mark X (the 
name of which is ebad) between every pair of letters. 

(37) and (39) Ogam maignech (' Enclosure ' or * Sanctuary 
Ogham'), with a score between every pair of letters of the group 
to which the first of them belongs. Thus (let us say) the word 
loc would appear in this form : 

11111 



L:0: C : 

((65) Ogamfordunta ('Shut-in Ogham*). 

J (68) [unnamed]. 

j (71) Loc~ogam ('Place Ogham'). 

{(72) Fiaclach Find ('Find's toothed Ogham'). 

In principle these are all alike, differing only in detail. They 
consist of writing the message straightforwardly, but confusing 
it by enclosing each of the letters in a frame. The difference 
between the varieties lies in the shapes of the enclosing frames. 

(66) Nathair fria frdech (' Serpent through the heather ') . The 
message written in ordinary Ogham, and a wavy line drawn, 
which runs alternately above and below the successive letters. 
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Ilia. Tampering with the form of the stem-line. 

(i) Suppressing it. 
(55) Ogam didruim (' Ridgeless Ogham '). In this form the stem- 
line is not drawn. In a forgetful moment the scribe of the Bally- 
mote book actually drew the line before he realized that he should 
not have done so, but he took care that his letter-scores should 
not reach it. Even the long scores, which ought normally to pass 
through the line, he interrupted in the middle, to let his stem-line 
pass through without touching them. 

(ii) Changing its shape. 
(52) Cenn debtha ('Head of quarrelling '), in which the stem- 
line is bent up into a sort of 'Wall-of-Troy' pattern. This would 
be a very confusing cypher for the inexpert, and possibly disputes 
about the meaning of the message might account for its enig- 
matical name ! 

(iii) Dissecting it. 

(1) Aradach Finn ('Finn's ladder'). A short vertical stem-line 
for each separate letter. Crypt-runes were constructed in this way, 
and these may possibly have been suggested by Ogham cyphers 
thus written — just as the end-to-end arrangement of ordinary 
Runic letters occasionally found (called by Stephens ' sam-runes ') 
appears to be suggested by Ogham letters on their stem-line. 

(24) is a variant of this, in which the stem-lines are made to 
radiate like the spokes of a wheel. This is another method for 
disguising proper names. The example chosen is again cellach, 
and there are seven spokes. A mark like the head of a north- 
point in an architectural plan distinguishes the spoke containing 
the first C, where the reader begins: he follows the remaining 
six spokes in a clockwise direction. 

(2) is another variant of Aradach Finn, like the preceding 
' wheel ' unnamed in the tract. Here there are two parallel hori- 
zontal lines: the B letters depend from the upper line, the H 
letters from the lower: the remaining letters each on independent 
vertical stems intercepted between them. 

(iv) Multiplying it. 

(4) Ogam Tredruimnech ('Three-ridged Ogham'). Three hori- 
zontal lines, the B group on the lowest, the H group on the 
topmost, the other groups on the central line. 

(6) Lad-ogam ('Millrace Ogham'). A variant of the last, in 
which the B group is transferred to the rrnfnl Kng of the three, 
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and there are no letters at all on the lowest line. Its function 
would be to divide successive rows of letters from one another. 

(5) Tre-lurgach Find ('Finn's three-shanked Ogham '). Three 
horizontal lines, with the letters distributed among them, thus: 
BSDQQAEIa on the top line 

L N T G R O I Oi Ui on the middle line 

F H C M St U Ea Ae on the lowest line 

(7) An unnamed variety of the last, with a slight difference in 
the distribution of the letters. 

(8) Cethardruimnech Cruteni (' Cruitene's 1 four-ridged Ogham ') . 
Four stem-lines, B on the lowest, H on the topmost, M and A as 
long strokes crossing all four. 

(9) An unnamed variety of the last : four stem-lines, B on the 
lowest, H crossing the two lowest, M crossing the three lowest 
(vertically), A crossing all four. The diphthong group is included 
in this alphabet ; the first character is on the lowest, the second, 
third, and fourth in order up to the topmost: the fifth is also on 
the topmost line. 

IHb. Tampering with the external form of the characters. 

(17) Ogam adlenfid ('Letter-rack Ogham'). A single score of 
the appropriate shape, with as many strokes at the end of it as 
there are scores in the letter indicated, thus: 



m 



B L F..MGI)&c. 



The strokes are at both ends of the long scores of M and A. 

(40) Brec mor ('Great speckle'). A single score of the appro- 
priate shape followed by as many dots, less one, as there are scores 
in the letter indicated : the dots in a horizontal row, thus : 



TTF 



W#t 



BLF..MGr)&c. 

1 These names presumably belong to the real or mythical inventors of 
the alphabets to which they are attached. 
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(49) Brecor beo (' Living speckle'). A variant, in which the rows 
of dots are vertical. 

(51) Ogam Dedad ('Deda's Ogham'). A single score of the 
appropriate shape, with as many short horizontal strokes running 
out of its right side as there are scores in the letter indicated, thus : 



f¥¥ 



ft? 



B L F..MG5&C. 

(53) An unnamed variant of the last, in which the short strokes 
run through the parent score. 

(56) Ogam focosach ('Footed Ogham'). This is an elegant 
variety rather than a cryptical device. There is a dot at the end 
of each score. 

(50) Cend imresan ('Head of strife'). The B and the H scores 
slope like the ordinary M scores: the M scores are shaped [, the 
A scores ], and the scores of each letter of these two groups nest 
into one another. 

(61) Taeb-ogam ('Side Ogham'). All scores beneath the stem- 
line: B thus /, H thus \, A thus |, M thus /V* the scores 
of each letter of this last group nesting into one another. 

(62, 63, 64, 67, 69, 70, 73). These are all similar variants, the 
scores being of different shapes (zigzag, etc.) but in number and 
disposition following the ordinary arrangement of the alphabet. 

(19) Crad cride ecis ('Vexation of a Poet's heart'). A rectangular 
(or, in the case of the M group, rhomboidal) figure laid down in 
the appropriate position with regard to the stem-line. From the 
end away from the stem-line there project as many tips of scores 
as are needed to define the letter, thus: 

B L F..MGI) 

(13) Ebadach Illainn ('Illann's Ebad-Ogham'). A series of X 
figures laid on the stem-line, for B and H letters: the B scores 
on the lower left-hand limbs, the H scores on the upper right-hand 
i; ~?^r The M scores represented by lines shaped like mathe- 
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matical integration-signs (J), with a diagonal line running across 
them. The A letters are of the usual form, but with an X drawn 
across each. [The 'integration-sign' form of M letters appears 
elsewhere, as an elegant variant, in the alphabets in this tract. 
In actuality it is found in Pictish Oghams in Scotland, but there 
it represents vowel-letters.] 

(12) In this unnamed alphabet, the scores of the B and H 
groups are brought to both sides of the stem line, thus: 



1 1 2 2 3 01122 

BLFSN HDTCQ 

L-D and S-C being differentiated by slight variations in the 
relative positions of the component scores. The M group is formed 
of scores of this shape C, the A group of scores like this D. 

(57) Ogam ndedlaide ('Separated Ogham') appears to be similar, 
though it has been misunderstood by the author or his copyists. 
It is said to be so called 'because the fifth letter is severed' from 
the groups; i.e. the first group consists of four letters only, 
BLFS, and so for the rest. This, however, is not so: the setting- 
out of the M group shews us the proper form of the alphabet, 
which the scribe has bungled. The last score of each letter is 
represented as a short score — in the B group above the stem-line, 
in the H group below the stem-line, in the M group sloping above, 
and not reaching to, the stem-line, in the A group vertical above, 
and not reaching to, the stem-line. Thus the following is the form 
in which the B group should be set out: 

BL F S N 

(The Ballymote scribe has omitted the B, and has shirked the 
problem of transliteration.) 

(34) Ogam ar abairtar cethrur ('Ogham called "Four-man"'). 
This might be represented among the substitutionary cyphers 
which we are to analyse presently, but as the letter-order and 
number of scores is unchanged it is rather more appropriate here. 
It uses the letters DTLF to represent the four groups, and each 

4-2 
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of these characters is written as many times as the letter repre- 
sented has scores, thus : 

s, four scores in the B group, is written DDDD, 

d, two scores in the H group, is written TT, 

r, five scores in the M group, is written LLLLL, 

and so for the rest. 1 

(48) Coll ar guta (' C for the vowels') is similar to the foregoing. 
Here the consonants are written as in the normal alphabet, but 
C, CC, CCC, CCCC, CCCCC (in Ogham scores) is substituted for 
the vowels. 

[A cypher of this kind, in ordinary Irish letters, was a favourite 
plaything among the scribes of eighteenth-century MSS. I have 
a fragment of a MS. on the Ogham alphabet, with directions for 
writing Ogham Coll (X Ogham') and Ogham consoine (Xonsonant 
Ogham '). In the one, the vowels are represented by C's, just as 
in the Ballymote alphabet: the diphthongs are also represented 
by C's in various positions, thus: 

ea oi ia ua[sic] ae 

In the second, combinations of consonants are written for the 
vowels and diphthongs, thus : 

BH DL[sic] FT SC NQ MM PP LL BB CC 
written for a u e i ea oi ia ua ae 

A later owner of the book has written the name Tomas ua 
Conchubar [sic] into the pages in the two cyphers, thus (the first 
is not quite correct) : 

Tccmcs }} Cccnccccbcr 
Tdlmbhs bb Cdlnchftbhbhr.] 

IV. Substitutions. 

(i) Two or more letters written for one. 

(21) Ogam accomaltach (Xonjoined Ogham'). BL written for b t 
LF for /, and so on. This reappears at no. (59) under the name 
Ogam Feiniusa (' The Ogham of Feinius ') : a proof that our tract 
is a compilation from at least two earlier sources. 

1 Here, and in the description of substitutionary alphabets, the letter 
that is actually written is represented in capitals, the letter to be understood 
in italics. Thus Ji[ is T; but we shall presently see an alphabet in which 
it is to be read ng. 
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(22) Ogam emnach ('Twinned Ogham 1 ). Each letter doubled. 
(43) Sluag-ogam ('Host Ogham'). Each letter tripled. 

(37) Ogam maignech (' Enclosed Ogham '). The first letter of the 
group to which any letter belongs written after it: thus BB, LB, 
FB, SB, NB written for b t l,f $ s, n: HH, DH, etc. for h, d, etc. 

(ii) Reversals. 
(33) Cend at nuaill ('Head after pride (?)'). The letter groups 
reversed: 

NSFLB QCTDH RStQGM I EUOA 
written for b I f $ n h d t c q m g n st r a u e i 

(38) Fraech frithrosc ('Heath (?) reversed'). The whole alphabet 
backward, including the diphthongs: 

Ae Ui la Oi Ei I E U O A R St Q G M etc. 
written for b I f s n h d t c q m g n st r etc. 

(36) Rind fri derc ('Point against eye'). The alphabet back- 
ward, excluding the diphthongs. The scribe of the Ballymote MS. 
has carelessly forgotten to reverse the letters of the A group, 
which here stand for the letters of the B group. 

(iii) Interchanges of the letter groups. 

(42) Ogam imarbach ('Contending Ogham'). The H group 
written before the B group, the A group before the M group, and 
the letters presumably substituted correspondingly, though the 
writer does not definitely say so, thus : 

HDTCQ BLFSN AOUEI MGQStR 
written ior b I f s n h d t c q mg n sir a u e i 

(46) Ogam sesmach (' Steadfast Ogham'). The four groups intei 
changed in this order : 

M A B reversed H reversed 
written for b h m a 

(iv) Interlacements of the letter groups. 
(41) Ogam cumusgda ('Mixed Ogham'). The B and H groups 
interlaced, and the M and A groups interlaced : 

BHLDF TSCNQ MAGOQ UStERI 

for b I f s n h d t c q mg n sir a u e i 

as we may presume, though (as in Ogam imarbach above) the 

scribe does not say so. 
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(44) Ogam ind co ind ('End-to-end Ogham 0- The A group 
reversed interlaced with the B group, the M group similarly with 
the H group: 

BILEF USONA HRDStT QCGQM 
for b I f s n h d t c q m g rj st r a u e i 
once more, by presumption. 

(35) Ogam buaidir foranna ('Outburst of rage Ogham'). All 
the five groups interchanged, the first letter of each group standing 
for the B letters, and so on, thus: 

B HM A Ea L D G O Oi FTQUIa etc. 
for b I f s n h d t c q mg n st r etc. 

(47) Gortfo lid ('A coloured garden'). A variant of the last, in 
which the diphthongs are omitted : 

BHMAL DGOFT QUetc. 
ior b I f s n h d f c q m g etc. 

(v) Other forms of substitution. 
(60) Ogam indiupartach ('Fraudulent Ogham'). The letters 
moved on a step, so that 

LFSNH DTCQM G Q St etc. 
stand for b I f s n h d t c q mg rj etc. 

(16) Ogam ar a mbi aen (' Plus-one Ogham ') : one score added 
to every letter. It resembles the last, substituting six B scores 
for h, six H scores for m t and so on. 

(32) Ogam dedenach ('Finals Ogham'). The last letter of the 
ordinary name substituted for the letter. Thus S (the last letter 
of ruts) would be written for r, and L (the last letter of coll) for c. 
A bad alphabet, for as several groups of letter-names end in the 
same letter, decipherment would be ambiguous. But it might 
be very useful, as in other cases, for concealing from prying eyes 
a proper name known to the correspondents. 

(14) Ogam Brier end ('Bricriu's Ogham'). The letters formed of 
equal vertical strokes, one to twenty in number. 

(vi) Cumulative figures. 

((3) Luth-ogam ('Hinge Ogham'), 
(n) Run-ogam na bfian ('Secret Ogham of the Warriors'). 
(54) Insnithach ('Interwoven'). 

One description will serve for these, although in external form 
they are quite dissimilar. The principle of construction is the same 
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in them all: the five-score letter of each group is represented by 
an arbitrary character which consists of five strokes, or to be 
more accurate, can be built up by a succession of five operations: 
and the five successive letters of the group are represented by the 
gradual accumulation of these operations. One specimen will 
suffice as an illustration: 



ILLibla 

B L F S N 

In addition to these more regularly formed symbols, there is a 
considerable number of fantastic characters, incapable of classifica- 
tion or analysis, invented to represent various combinations of 
letters : they are possibly the syllabary of a system of shorthand. 
There is also, at the end of the tract, a little collection of foreign 
alphabets. The ' Egyptian alphabet ', so called, can be seen without 
difficulty to be a very corrupt form of the Hebrew alphabet. The 
'African alphabet* is less easy of identification. The 'Foreign 
alphabet' is a badly drawn Runic alphabet, the native names of 
which are added to the characters. 

Thus we see that although the purveyors of mysteries did not 
advance very far in the science of Cryptography — there are many 
forms in modern use of which the tract shews no conception — yet 
they carried it far enough to puzzle their own contemporaries, 
which was all that was necessary. And the two cyphers following 
shew that they could set nuts sufficiently hard even for posterity 
to crack. 

The first is written in six lines of Ogam Bricrend in the lower 
margin of the page of The Book ofBallymote which bears a descrip- 
tion of this form of cypher. Here the letters are denoted by short 
equal vertical strokes, 1-5 in number for B to N, 6-10 for H to Q, 
11-15 for M to R, and 16-20 for A to I. To decipher the text 
requires patient and monotonous counting of the groups of scores, 
which are separated by dots. In the text before us, after writing 
out seventeen letters in this toilsome way — as far as SASA in 
the first line — the writer suddenly changed, from groups of strokes 
separated by dots, to groups of dots separated by strokes; and 
he continued in this form to the end of the cypher. In the absence 
of evidence to the contrary we may assume that this change of 
form does not imply a change in the construction of the cypher. 



The first three letters, UES, will be sufficient to shew what the 
cypher looks like: 



U E S 

(18 strokes) (19 strokes) (4 strokes) 

While the last three letters, AIR, will serve as an example of 
the latter part : 

I I I I 

AIR 

(16 dots) (20 dots) (15 dots) 

I have counted through these tedious letters on three separate 
occasions, and, admitting slight doubt as to the number of scores 
or dots in one or two worn places, I can make of them no more 
than the following unintelligible sequence : 

UESG^SLEBINIMSASACOO 
E 

FBHEGiOpREgiN 

QIPUSADEOCDS 2 

%± IM^UINNTESG 3 
St FS 

SSByUSTTBESLUSAGC 

Q^GOLUSAIR 

There is a tiny, sometimes barely traceable, * tick ', over the letters 
here printed with a superposed dot. I thought at first that these 
might be word-separators: but I concluded after careful considera- 
tion that they were nothing more important than, so to speak, 
marks of approval, made by the original writer or by some other, 
after checking over the cypher with the text on which it is based, 
and finding it satisfactorily correct. 

This interpretation, if we may accept it, gives us some much 
needed encouragement. It is disconcerting to find that the applica- 
tion of a cypher alphabet to a composition, ostensibly written 
in that alphabet, produces nothing but gibberish: and we are 
tempted to conclude either that the author was very inaccurate 

1 Tick over the G doubtful. * The final DS doubtful. 

* The final S G worn. 
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in setting out his strokes and dots, or that he was perpetrating 
an elaborate practical joke upon posterity. But we cannot legiti- 
mately take refuge in either of these easy hypotheses, until we 
have exhausted all the other possibilities. 

The first means of approach which occurred to me was to take 
the composition as a double cypher, or the cypher of a cypher. 
A sentence is obscured by changing its letters on some substitu- 
tionary scheme: and then the substituted letters are represented 
by the new symbols. Any one of the letter-shifts specified in the 
foregoing pages, or any one of countless other possibilities which 
are equally admissible but do not happen to be mentioned, might 
have been applied to the original document. Thus we might 
represent 

BLFS N— HDTCQ 
by the symbols 12345 6789* 

but having previously, and for greater complication, interchanged 
the B and H letter groups, we should have to interpret '8' as 
meaning F, and '5' as meaning Q. 

But to this there is an almost unsurmountable objection. I 
counted the frequency of each individual letter, 1 and obtained 
the following result : 

BLFS NHDTCQMGQZRAOUEI 
4 5* 13 6133322630255688 

eighty-six letters in all. Having obtained these figures, I took a 
number of Ogham inscriptions, of which I had accurate copies; 
and eliminated the words of relationship which, as they occur in 
almost every inscription, would give an undue advantage to the 
letters composing those words. Having thus obtained a consecu- 
tive series of 516 Ogham characters (six times the number of 
characters in the cypher) I counted the distribution of the several 
letters, with the following result: 

BLVSNHDTCQMG rjZRAOUEI 
17 26 15 23 47 o 19 26 37 7 17 27 10 24 80 34 30 36 50 
[24 30 6 78 36 6 18 18 18 12 12 36 18 12 30 30 36 48 48] 

The lower row of figures, in square brackets, is six times the 
figures for the cypher. The comparison is not altogether fair, as 
the Ogham inscriptions are exclusively personal names; and as 

1 Taking the upper alternative in the ambiguous cases as printed above, 
which is always the more probable. 
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these are in the genitive case, the letters forming the genitive 
case-endings must be unduly preponderant. The case of S is the 
most remarkable discrepancy; another is A; and these may be 
thus explained. But on the other hand, the vowels maintain their 
preponderance in both, and the rare letters H, Z are rare in both. 
And if we set out the letters in the order of relative frequency, 
we shall find that, with a few exceptions, the two rows will agree 
fairly well, the difference in the character of the documents being 
quite sufficient to account for any deviations. 

Occurrences 0-20 21-40 Above 40 

Cypher ZFHQMRDTCI] BLAONGU EIS 

Inscriptions ZHQQFBMD SRLTGUOEC NIA 

We infer therefore that there has been no letter-shift; and that 
the cypher must be taken as it stands. 

With all diffidence, and with a full appreciation and acknow- 
ledgement of the fantastic appearance of the hypothesis, I suggest 
that in this queer scribble we have a note of some magical 
abracadabra, a mumbo-jumbo liturgical formula, which had some- 
how fluttered out of the dark recesses of paganism to the feet 
of an owner of The Book of Ballymote. The curiosity interested 
him, and he did not wish to lose it; but from some superstitious 
scruple he feared to place it on record in readable characters. 

When we look back at the cypher, we remind ourselves that 
the first line of writing is set forth in strokes, except the final 
letters COO, and that the remaining five lines are set forth in 
dots. We note further, that the letters written in strokes, whatever 
the words which they form may mean, are pronounceable, and 
have a metrical sound : 

yesgislebin imsasd 

Looking a little further, we find in the second and third lines 
groups of letters that form words with a similar rhythm, and 
rhyming with the above : 

gorjererjin qifjnusd 

with the less tractable coofbhe separating the two rhyming 
formulae. Then comes deocds, and then what appears to be a 
third line: 

glimduinntes . . . bislusd 

with gssblustt inserted in the middle; then gcqn, followed by 
gdlusd, completing the rhyme, and finally t>. 
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The interpolated 'words' are partly unpronounceable; and in 
this they shew affinity to another formula, or group of formulae, 
that has already been long familiar. In one of the early stone 
structures at Glenfahan, west of Dingle, Co. Kerry, there was 
found a slab bearing a cross, some rude ornament, and an inscrip- 
tion in Ogham letters, not cut, as usual, on the angle of the stone, 
but on an incised stem-line, reading LMCBDV. A bead of amber, 
long preserved in Ennis, and traditionally possessing magical 
qualities, which passed during the nineteenth century through 
the Londesborough Collection to the British Museum, is similarly 
inscribed LMCBTM (reversed). Formulae of the same kind, even 
more obscure, are cut in some cryptical variety of Ogham on a slab 
at Aultagh, in East Carbery, Co. Cork, These rows of letters may 
conceivably be the initials of liturgical formulae, chanted by the 
subordinate officials, in response to the versified 'words of power' 
uttered by the arch-druid. The unknown words would make the 
whole ceremony extremely impressive, though unfortunately we 
cannot write the ritual out in full : 



fl 


UESGISLEBIN IMSASA! 


R/I 


c.o.o.f.i.h.e. 


y 2 


GOQEREQIN QIQNUSA! 


R/2 


d.e.o.c.d.s. 


?3 


GLIMDUINNTES— 


R73 


g.s.s.b.l.u.s.t.t. 


?4 


— BESLUSA ! 


R74 


g.c.q.n. 


?5 


GOLUSA! 


R/5 


i.r. 



If this explanation be right, it is something to have recovered 
even so much of a druidic liturgy. If it be wrong, and some one 
else hits on a better one, I shall be the first to congratulate him 
and to accept it. I guarantee nothing but the accuracy of the 
transcript, which I have checked and re-checked. I do not, 
however, undertake to stand surety for the accuracy of the original 
scribe ; if he has made any mistakes, I do not see how they are to 
be detected and remedied. 

The disturbing psychological effect of gibberish like this, even 
in these materialistic days, is illustrated by a curious story to 
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which Miss Yates has called my attention. 1 It is to the effect that 
a certain Greek gypsy entered a cafe in Cardiff, where he scraped 
acquaintance with a commercial traveller and ' talked to him with 
lightning rapidity in a foreign language mixed with English, until 
the victim fell into a stupor, lost his power of resistance, and lent 
the gypsy £36 that was in his wallet. The latter made some 
pretence of telling the bagman's fortune, returned the notes, and 
went out leaving his dinner uneaten ; and the traveller, when he 
had recovered and could count his money, found that £17 was 
missing. 1 

Naturally it is not legitimate to form a theory like this and then 
to play with the text in order to make it more conformable thereto. 
But it may just be permissible to notice that if the scribe had 
accidentally left out a single dot in each of the letters ES at the 
end of the third versicle, the reading would be GLIMDUlNNTIN, 
which would make the rhyme and the rhythm both perfect. 

The second of the two cyphers is written in the lower margin 
of a page of The Book ofFermoy, or, rather, of a fourteenth-century 
text of The Book of Invasions which has been bound into that 
volume (folio 5 verso). Here is a facsimile of the text, which is 

+-Twi8hnr^ " 1 " JfHWb f y\(« »w 

[a bne n eadhht rg ugorjmn gtuiltgeanbs II] 

very difficult to make out, owing to the injudicious use of gallic 
acid as a reagent in a more careless generation. What form of 
cypher it may illustrate, and what it may mean, I have been 
unable to discover. These rudimentary mystifications are even 
yet effective: the Ogham tract is not such a wertlose Spielerei 
after all : and its compiler, in the blunt language of the market- 
place, was not such a fool as he looked ! 

Under the heading Substitutions, no. IV above, it was noticed 
that nos. (21) and (59) are, identical. Muc-ogam is also repeated 
twice, and there are several cases of alphabets with very slight 
differences between them. This all points to the conclusion, indi- 
cated in the place referred to, that our tract is a combination of 
two independent lists of cryptographic alphabets. It is possible 
that the seemingly arbitrary presence or absence of the diphthong 

1 Journal, Gypsy Lore Society, Series in, vaL xiii, p. 130. 
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group is essentially a result of this conflation, alphabets with these 
extra signs belonging to the one list, those without them belonging 
to the other. Unfortunately this question cannot be worked out in 
detail; for though in some cases the scribe has left no room for 
doubt that his alphabet never possessed the extra characters, in 
other cases, where he has been pressed for space, he has contented 
himself with writing part of the alphabet and an et cetera, which 
leaves us uncertain as to how it originally ended. 

The foregoing chapter does not profess to discuss any more of 
its subject than is relevant to the matter before us. The whole 
theme of Cryptology in Northern Europe would take us far afield, 
and would oblige us to contemplate the cryptical Runes at various 
places such as Rok in Sweden, Maeshowe in Orkney, and Hackness 
in Yorkshire. The Hackness cryptograms are especially inte- 
resting * as they have clearly been contrived by someone familiar 
with the Ogham character and its capacity for variation. His 
invention is, however, quite different from any of the cyphers 
enumerated in the Ballymote tract. It might have some bearing 
on the present study if we could solve the riddle : but it still holds 
secure the secrets, committed to its keeping long ago. 

1 A discussion of the inscription by the late Professor Baldwin Brown 
and the present writer will be found in vol. vi of Professor Brown's The 
Arts in Early England, pp. 52 flf., with several illustrations. 
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